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THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON. 


Iw continuing our sketch of the history of the Knights 
Templars, we have first to notice the nature of the 
Rule drawn up by the abbot Bernard, for the regula- 
tion of their conduct. This rule enjoins severe devo- 
tional exercises, self-mortification, fasting, and prayer 
with a constant attendance at matins, vespers, &c.: the 
formal repetitions enjoined by the Romish Church are 
likewise fully required. If unable to attend the regular 
church service, the Templar was to say over, for matins, 
thirteen paternosters, for every hour seven, and for 
vespers, nine. At the death of any Templar the sur- 
rounding brethren were to spend the night in prayer, 
and a hundred paternosters were to be repeated for the 
dead brother. A more useful injunction was that 
which required that as much meat and drink as was 
given to the brother when alive should be given unto 
some poor man for forty days. The following extracts 
will give our readers some idea of the strict discipline to 
which the knights were subjected. The earlier rules 
relate to the conduct of the brethren during their 
repasts, 


In one common hall or refectory, we will that you take 
meat together, where if your wants cannot be made known 
by signs, ye are softly and privately to ask for what you 
want. If at any time the thing you require is not to be 
found, you must seek it with all gentleness, and with vever- 
ence and submission to the board, remembering the words 
of the Apostle, “Eat thy bread in silence,” and in 
emulation of the Psalmist, who says, “I have set a watch 
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upon my mouth ;” that is, 1 have communed with myself 
that I may not offend, that is, with my tongue; that is, I 
have guarded my mouth that I may not speak evil. 

At dinner and at supper, let there Se always some 
sacred reading. If we love the Lord, we otight anxiously 
to long for, and we ought to hear with most earnest atten= 
tion, his wholesome words and pregepts. 

Two and two ought in general to eat together, that one 
m4 have an eye upon another. 

t a repast of flesh three times a week suffice you, 
excepting at Christmas, or Easter, or at the feast of the 
Blessed , or of All Saints. 

After dinner and supper, we peremptorily command 
thanks to be given to Christ, the great Provider of all 
things, with a humble heart as it becomes you, in the 
church if it be near at hand, and if it be not, in the place 
where food has been eaten. / 

When the sun leaveth the eastern horizon and descends 
into the west, at the ringing of a bell, ye must all go to 
evening prayer, but we wish you before-hand to take a 
general repast. But this repast we leave to the general 
udgment of the master, that when he pleaseth you may 
Tone water, and when he commandeth you may receive it 
kindly tempered with wine: but this must not be done 
too plentifully, but sparingly, because we see even wise men 
fall away through wine. 

Supper being ended you must go to bed. After the 
brothers have once departed from the hall it must not be 
permitted any one to speak in public except upon urgent 
necessity. 

The dress and general deportment of the knights are 
regulated by such rules as the following. 


To all the professed knights, both meee” summer 
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we give, if they can be procured, white 
who have cast behind them a dark life may know that 
they are to commend themselves ‘o their Creator by a 
pure and white life. For what is whiteness but perfect 
chastity, and chastity is the security of the soul and the 
health of the body. 

We have decreed in common council that no brother 
shall wear skins or cloaks, or anything serving for a cover- 
ing of the body in winter, even the cassock made of skins, 
except they be the skins of lambs or of rams. 

e will not that gold or silver, which is the mark of 
private wealth, should ever be seen on your bridles, breast- 
plates, or spurs, nor should it be permitted to my brother 
to buy such. If, indéed such like furniture shall have 
been charitably bestowed upon you, the gold and silver 
must be so coloured that its splendour and beauty may not 
impart to the wearer an appearance of arrogance beyond his 
fellows. 

Bags and trunks with locks and keys, are not granted, 
nor can any one have them without the license of the 
master, or of him to whom the business of the house is 
intrusted after the master. In this regulation, however, 
the procurators (preceptors) governing in the different pro- 
vinces are not understood to be included, nor the master 
himself, 

It is in no wise lawful for any of the brothers to 
receive letters from his parents, or from any man, or to 
send letters, without the license of the master, or of the 

rocurator. After the brother shall have had leave, the 

Jetter must be read in the presence of the master, if it se 

leaseth him. If, indeed, anything whatever shall have 

n directed to him from his parents, let him not presume 

to receive it until information hag been first given to the 

master. But.in this regulation the master and the procura- 
tors of the houses are not included, 

We are all of opinion that none of you’should dare te 
follow the sport of catching one bird with another: for it 
is not le wnto religion for you to be addicted unto 
worldly delights, but rather willingly te hear the precepts 
of the Lord, constantly to kneel down to prayer, and daily 
to confess your sins before God with sighs and tears. Let 
no brother, for the above especial reason, presume to 
forth with a man following such diversions with a hawk, 
or any other bird. 

Forasmuch as it becometh all the religious to behave de- 
cently and humbly without laughter, and to speak sparing! 
but sensibly, and not in a loud tone, we specially comman 
and direct every professed brother that he venture not to 
shoot in the woods, either with a long-bow or a c1oss-bow ; 
and for the same reason, that he venture not to accompany 
another who shall do the like, except it be for the purpose 
of protecting him from the perfidious infidel; neither shall 
he dare to halloo, or to talk to a dog, nor shall he spur his 
horse with a desire of secir.ng game. 

Above all things, a most watchful care is to be bestowed 
upon sick brothers, and let their wants be attended to as 
though Christ* himself was the sufferer, bearing in mind 
the blessed words of the Gospel, “I was sick, and ye visited 
me.” These are, indeed, carefully and patiently to be fos- 
tered, for by such is acquired a heavenly reward. 

It is, moreover, exceedingly dangerous to join sisters 
with you in your holy profession, for the ancient enemy 
hath drawn many - | from the right path to paradise, 
through the society of women: therefore, dear brothers, 
that the flower of righteousness may always flourish amongst 
you, let this custom from henceforth be utterly done away 
with. 

It behoves you to support, with pious consideration, all 
old men, according to their feebleness and weakness, and 
dutifully to honour them, and let them in no wise be 
restricted from the enjoyment of such things as may be 
necessary for the body ; the authority of the rule, however, 
being preserved. 

Contentions, envyings, spite, murmurings, backbiting, 
slander, we command you, with godly admonition, to avoid, 
and do you flee therefrom as from the plague. 

Let every one of you, therefore, dear brothers, study 
with a watchful mind that he do not seeretly slander his 
brother, nor accuse him, but let him studiously ponder 
upon the saying of the Apostle, “ Be not thou an accuser or 
whisperer among the people.” But when he knoweth clear! 
that his brother hath offended, let him gently and with 
brotherly-kindness reprove him in private, according to the 
commandments of the Lord; and if he will not hear him, 


let him take to him another brother, and if he shall take no 


ents, that those 
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heed of both, let him be publicly reproved in the assembly 
before all. For they have indeed much blindness who take 
little pains to pom against spite, and thence hecome swal- 
lowed up in the ancient wickedness of the subtle adversary. 

At the period of the promulgation of these rules, the 
Knights Templars were fast rising in power and im- 

ortance. Grants of money and of land were made to 
ugh de Payens and his followers, among which are men- 
tioned the manor of Bistelesham, given by Count Robert, 
of Ferrara, and the grant of the church of Langeforde, in 
Bedfordshire, made by Simon de Wahull, Sibyila his 
wife, and Walter their son. A Knight Templar was 
placed at the head of the order in this country to manage 
the estates bequeathed to the fraternity, and transmit 
the revenues to Jerusalem. This knight was called 
Prior of the Temple, and as sub-priors beccame necessary 
to manage the increasing revenues of the order, the title 
of Grand Prior, and subsequently that of Master, was 
assumed by the chief of the Templars in England. 

The applications for admission to this popular and in- 
fluential body now became numerous; but none were 
received into the fraternity whose conduct and motives 
were shown to be unworthy of it. The most illustrious 
knights were rejected, unless they were prepared to 
make restitution for any evils committed by them, and 
especially to repair the damages done to ehurehes, and 
to public and private property. So great waa the en- 
thusiam in favour of the Templars, that scarce a will of 
importance was made without an article in their favour; 
and persons of high renown were even so infatuated 
as to take the vow on their death-beds, that they might 
be buried in the habit of the order, Sovereigns resigned 
the government of their kingdoms to enrol themselves 
amongst the holy fraternity. One of the test war- 
riors of the age, Alphonso I., king of Navarre and 
Arragon, went s@ far as to hequeath his kingdoms to the 
Knights of the Temple. A few hours before his death 
he caused the will, by which he declared them his heirs 
and successors, to be ratified and signed by mast of the 
barons of both kingdoms. The validity of the doeument 
was, however, disputed, and the claims of the Templars 
were very properly and successfully resisted by the 
nobles of Navarre, In Arragon a sort of compromise 
was entered into, by which the Templars obtained lands, 
castles, and considerable dependencies, with @ portion of the 
customs, and of the contributions raised from the Moors. 

The enthusiasm in favour of the Knights Templars 
was still further excited by a famous discourse written 
by the abbot Bernard, “ In Praise of the New Chivalry,” 
where he made a lengthened comparison between the 
relative situations and circumstances of the secular 
soldiery and the soldiery of Christ, and endeavoured to 
show that the bloodshed and slaughter committed by 
the one was very different,in the sight of God, from 
that committed by the other. Much as we feel opposed 
to these specious reasonings, we may yet gather from 
his work an honourable account of the Knights Templars, 
and of their mode of life. He describes them as being 
of one heart and one soul, dwelling together in one 
house under one rule, careful to preserve the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace. According to his ac- 
count, they were never idle or rambling abroad, but 
when they were not in the field they were either repair- 
ing their armour or clothing, or employing themselves 
in such occupations as the will of the master required, 
or their common necessities rendered expedient. They 
paid respect to the most virtuous, not to the most 
noble, participated in each other’s honour, and bore one 
another’s burdens. The abbot winds up his eulogium in 
the following manner:— 

An insolent expression, a useless undertaking, immoderate 
langhter, the least murmur or whispering, if found out 
passeth not without severe rebuke. they detest cards and 
dice, they shun the sports of the field, and take no delight 
in the ludicrous catching of birds, (hawking,) which men 
are wont to indulge in, Jesters, and soothsayers, and story- 
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tellers, scurrilous songs, shows and games, they contemptu- 
ously despise and abominate as vanities and mad follies, 
They cut their hair, knowing that according to the Apostle 
it is not seemly for a man to have long hair. They are 
never combed, seldom washed, but appear rather with 
rough and neglected hair, foul with dust, and with skins 
browned by the sun, and their coats of mail, 

The Knights Templars at Jerusalem did not feel that 
they were polluting theit holy house by adorning its 
walls with armour, and keeping their horses within its 
precincts: they even make use of this seeming contradic- 
tion as an illustration of their likeness to their Lord. 

Instead of the ancient — censers, and pik 
( ~ St. Bernard,) the house is on all sides furn' with 
bridles, saddles, and lances, all which plainly demonsttate 
that the soldiers burn with the same #é@al for the house of 
God, as that which formerly animated their great Leader, 
when vehemently enraged, He entered into the temple, and 
with that most sacred hand, armed not with steel, but with 

‘a scourge which He had made with small thongs, drove out 
the merchants, poured out the changers’ money, and over- 
threw the tables of them that sold doves, most indignantly 
condemning the pollution of the house of prayet, by making 
it a place of merchandize. 


In the year 1128 Hugh de Payens visited France and 
England, and was well received by all who favoured the 
cause of the Crusaders. His visit is thus noticed in the 
Saxon Chronicle : 

This same year, a.p. 1128, Hugh of the Temple came 
from Jerusalem to the King in Normandy, and the — 
received him with much anew and gave him muc 
treasure in gold and silver, aud afterwards he sent him into 
England, and there he was well received by all good men, 
and all gave him treasure, and in Scotland also, and they 
sent in all a great sum in gold and silver by him td 
Jerusalem, and there went with him and after him, so 

valk a number as never before since the days of Pope 

r ° 


The noble and illustrious persons who joined the 
order at this period were dtawn principally from France 
and England, and set out, in company with Hugh de 
Payens, for the Holy Land, in 1136. On their arrival 
at Jerusalem they were received with great distinction 
by the king, the nobles, and the clergy. Hugh de 
Payens died soon after his return, and was succeeded in 
his office as Master of the Temple, by Robert de Craon, 
son-in-law of Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury. He 
was a valiant and skilful general, but his utmost 
exertions were unavailing to sustain the tottering empire 
of the Latin Christians. 

The stern fanaticism and religious ardour of the 
followers of Mahomet were now fully roused, and at 
the least equal to those of the Knights of the Temple. 
They longed to avenge the cause of their prophet, and 
to restore to the religious and civil authority of the 
Caliph, the lost city of Jerusalem, and all the holy places 
so deeply venerated by the Moslems; and they looked 
to their champions, Zinghis and his son Noureddin, to 
lead them to victory. The Templars were worsted by 
these heroes in several battles. Zinghis possessed him- 
self of many important places and closed his victorious 
career by the capture of the city of Edessa. Noureddin 
followed in the footsteps of his father and made himself 
master of many fortresses, defeating the Christians with 
terrific slaughter. The oriental clergy in the utmost 
alarm sent pressing entreaties to the pope for assistance, 
and the pontiff accordingly commissioned St. Bernard to 
preach the second crusade. Everard des Barres, Prior 
of France, became, in 1146, Master of Temple, and 
convened a general chapter of the order at Paris. 
This council was attended by Pope Eugenius IIL, 
Louis VII., king of France, and many prelates, princes, 
and nobles, from all parts of Christendom. The second 
erusade was arranged, and the Templars assumed the 
blood red cross on a white mantle as a symbol of mar- 
tyrdom. On this account they were afterwards called 
Red Friars, or Red Cross Knights. Various lands and 


estates were again bestowed upon them}, and they con- 
tinued to increase in possessions and in power. The 
new Master of the Temple collected together all ha 
brethren out of the western provinces, and joined tle 
standard of Louis, the French king. The chaplain of 
the king, Odo of Deuil, was his attendant upon the 
expedition, and informs us that the king loved to see 
the frugality and simplicity of the Templars, and to 
imitate it: he praised their union and disinteréstedness, 
admired above all things the attention they paid to their 
accoutrements, and their care in husbanding and preserve 
ing their equipage, and munitions of war: he proposed 
them as a model to the rest of the army, and in a council 
of war it was solemnly ordered that ail the soldiers and 
officers should bind themselves in confraternity with the 
Templars, and march under their orders. On the 
arrival of the Crusaders at Jerusalem, the red cross 
banner was for the first time unfolded, and Louis, king 
of France, with Conrad, emperor of Germany, took the 
field, supported by the Templars, and laid siege to 
Damascus. The following letter sent by the French 
king to his minister, the celebrated Suger, gratefully 
acknowledges the services rendered by the Templars. 

Louis, by the grace of God, King of France and Aqui« 
taine, to his beloved and most faithful friend Suger, the 
very reverend Abbot of St. Denis, health and good wishes, 

I cannot imagine how we could have subsisted for even 
the smallest space of time in these parts, had it not been for 
their (the Templars’) ry oa and assistance, which have 
never failed me from the first day I set foot in these lands 
up to the time of my dispatching this letter—a succour ably 
afforded and generously persevered in. I therefore earnestly 
beseech you, that as these brothers of the Temple have 
hitherto been blessed with the love of God, so now they 
may be gladdened and sustained by our love and favour, 

I have to inform you that they have lent me a consider- 
able sum of money, which must be repaid to them quickly, 
that their house may not suffer, and that I may keep my 
word, 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


It was remarked in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
May, 1808, that ifa day should come when pew-lumber, 
preposterous organ-cases, and pagan altar-screens should 
be declared unfashionable, no religious building, stript 
of such nuisances, would come more fair to the sight, or 
give more general satisfaction to the antiquary, than the 
chaste and beautiful Temple Church. The prophecy of 
the writer has now been fulfilled, and among the numes 
rous restorations of ancient edifices, carried on of late 
years with so much taste and judgment, we may 
proudly refer to that which has disclosed to us this 
ancient Temple in all the simple majesty it possessed 
seven centuries ago. 

The character and appearance of this building had 
become completely changed by numerous innovations 
and incongruous embellishments which had disfigured it 
from the period of the reign of Charles I. down to our 
times. Mr. Addison tells us that shortly after the 
Reformation, the Protestant lawyers, in their zeal to 
efface all emblems of the Popish faith, covered the 
gorgeously-painted ceiling of this venerable structure 
with an uniform coating of simple whitewash, buried the 
antique tesselated pavement urider hundreds of cart- 
loads of earth and rubbish, on the surface of which, two 
feet above the level of the floor, they placed another 
pavement, formed of old grave-stones. They covered 
the marble columns with a thick coating of plaister and 
paint, and the moulding and carved ornaments with thick 
incrustations of whitewash. In the reign of Charles II., 
the fine open area of the body of the choir was filled with 
long rows of stiff and formal pews, which concealed the 
bases of the columns, while the plain stone walls were en- 
cumbered with oak-wainscotting, carried entirely round 
the church, so as to shut out from view the elegant marble 
piscina on the south side of the building, the arched niches 





over the highaltar, and the sacrarium on the east side. 
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The gothic arches connecting the round with the oblon 
portion of the building were filled up with an oak screen 
and glass windows and doors, and with an organ-gallery, 
adorned withCorinthian columns and pilasters and Grecian 
ornaments. The eastern end had an enormous altar- 
piece in the classic style, decorated with Corinthian 
columns and Grecian cornices and entablatures. A 
huge pulpit and sounding-board were erected in the 
middle of the nave, forming a great obstruction to the 
view of the interior of the building. All these additions, 
together with the numerous mural monuments which 
disfigured all the columns and walls, have been recently 
removed, the marble columns and tessellated pavement 
restored, and the venerable structure brought back to 
its ancient appearance. ' 

The most interesting portion of the church, called by 
ancient writers simply “ the Round,” was consecrated A.D. 
1185, by Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, on his arrival 
in England to obtain succour from Henry II. against the 
power of the famous Saladin. The oblong portion was 
conseerated on Ascension Day, 1240. As there was 
thus a considerable difference in the time of erection of 
the two portions, there is also observable a great varia- 
tion in style. 

These two portions of the church, (says Mr. Addison,) 
when compared together, present features of peculiar inte- 
rest to the architect and the antiquary. The oblong por- 
tion of the venerable fabric affords perhaps the first specimen 
of the complete conquest of the pointed style over the 
massive circular or Norman architecture which preceded 
its erection, while the Round displays the different changes 
which the latter style underwent previous to its final sub- 
version. 

The entrance to the Temple Church is by a semicircular 
arched doorway, deeply recessed and ornamented‘on either 
side; forming an exquisite specimen of the Norman style 
of architecture. From this beautiful doorway we enter 
the circular part of the building, which surpasses in ele- 
gance and beauty any description that can be given of 
it. Mr, Addison’s excellent description will give our 
readers the best idea of the architectural effect, but the 
edifice must be seen to be in any wise appreciated. 

From the centre of the Round, the eye is carried upward 
to the vaulted ceiling of the inner circular tower with its 
groined ribs and carved bosses. This tower rests on six 
clustered marble columns, from whence spring six pointed 
arches enriched with numerous mouldings. ‘The clustered 
columns are composed of four marble shafts, surmounted by 
foliated capitals, which are each of a different pattern, but 
correspond in the general outline, and display great character 
and beauty. These shafts are connected together by bands at 
their centres; and the bases and capitals run into each 
other, so as to form the whole into one column. Immedi- 
ately above the arches, resting on these columns, is a small 
band or cornice, which extends round the interior of the 
tower, and supports a most elegant arcade of interlaced 
arches. This arcade is formed of numerous small Purbeck 
marble columns, enriched with ornamented bases and capi- 
tals, from whence spring a series of arches which intersect 
one another, and produce a most pleasing and striking com- 
bination of the round and pointed arch, Above this elegant 
arcade is another cornice, surmounted by six circular-headed 
windows pierced at equal intervals through the thick walls 
of the tower. These windows are ornamented at the angles 
with small columns, and in the time of the Knights Tem- 
plars they were filled with ‘stained glass. Between each 
window is a long slender circular shaft of Purbeck-marble, 
which springs from the clustered columns, and terminates 
in a bold foliated capital, whereon rest the groined ribs of 
the ceiling of the tower. 


We reserve the remainder of our description for a 
second notice of the Temple Church. 





He who is true and just to others, is most faithful and 
friendly to himself.—Barrow. 


Upnricur simplicity 


is the deepest wisdom, and perverse 
craft the merest shallowness—Barrow, P 2 
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FRESH-WATER FISH. 


Tue Roacu, (Leuciscus rutilus.) 


Now that the summer season has called into life and 
activity the finny inhabitants of our fresh waters, we re- 
sume our remarks on the more important members of 
the great [family Cyprinide, of which the carp is the 
type. The carp family is the first of the five families 
into which Cuvier divides his second order of soft-finned 
fishes, or those which have abdominal fins, that is, which 
have the ventral fins attached to the abdomen behind the 

torals, and unconnected with the bone of the shoulder. 

The roach, the dace, and the bleak, are familiar examples 
of the genus Leuciscus, of which the species aré distin- 
guished from those of the carp tribe by the comparative 
shortness of the dorsal and anal fins, the absence of 
strong spiny rays at the commencement of either, the 
simple lips, and the want of barbules about the mouth. 

The roach is a handsome fish; the colour of the back 
and upper part of the head is bluish green or dusky green, 
becoming lighter on the sides of the body, and shaded 
into silvery white on the belly. The dorsal and caudal 
fins are dusky, tinged with red; the anal, pectoral, and 
ventral fins are bright red; the eyes are large, the circle 
of which resembles gold, and the irides are red. The 
roach is deep, but thin, and the back elevated; the scales 
are large and easily fall off; the lateral line bends much 
on the middle towards the belly, and the tail is a little 
forked. Walton’s description is characteristic of that 
amusing writer :— 

Some say the roach is so called from rutilus, which they 
say signifies red fins. He is a fish of no great reputation for 
his dainty taste; ‘and his spawn is accounted much better 
than any part of him. And you may take notice, that as 
the carp is accounted the water-fox for his cunning ; so the 
roach is accounted the water-sheep for his simplicity or 
foolishness. 

This unfavourable character, however, does not seem 
to be proven by observation. When confined in close 
situations, such as small ponds, the roach is ready to take 
almost any bait; but when allowed the unrestrained 
enjoyment of a wide range, this fish, in common with 
most other animals, has its intelligence sharpened by its 
freedom. In proportion as animals are domesticated, 
and their wants provided for, do they lose those habits 
of watchfulness and activity which are necessary to secure 
them against numerous enemies, and to obtain due sup- 
plies of food. The observations of naturalists on the 
habits of animals, when in a state of domestication or con- 
finement, must therefore be received with caution. Mr. 
Blaine relates a remarkable instance of the sagacity of 
the roach:—In some extensive marsh-lands, near Toles- 
bury in Essex, there are several stagnant pools of great 
extent, all of which, in common with such vicinities, are 
very slightly brackish. About seventy or eighty years 
ago these were overflowed by an eruption of the sea, and 
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the quantity of roach destroyed was such, that the dead 
were taken away, it is said in two wagons, as well for 
manure as to prevent the injurious effects of their decay. 
A few vears ago it was proposed to drag one of the 
larzest of these pools, which although very long was so 
narrow that a large net would reach completely across 
it. The quantity of roach seemed abundant; the net 
was of extraordinary dimensions and great value, being 
formed entirely of silk. The news of this operation 
attracted a vast body of spectators and assistants. Seve- 
ral hours were occupied in making the necessary prepa- 
rations, and seldom had there been more interest or 
activity displayed than was exhibited by all parties to 
prevent the escape of the roach either above, below, or 
at the sides of the pool; and so varied were the means 
made use of, and so completely did this extensive and 
fine net cover every inc] of the water, that it was thought 
impossible that a single fish hardly should escape. After 
more than three hours had been thus taken up, the end 
of the water was reached, and preparations were made to 
haul out. Expectation was now at its height: the net 
was landed, and instead of cart-loads of fish, some eight 
or ten roach were all that had been caught; and yet the 
next day the water provokingly exhibited its multitudes 
as before. Mr. Blaine remarks :— 


As this marsh was very strictly preserved, and in fact we 
believe a line did nof get wetted there once a year, the fish 
could not have become artful by persecution. Theirs 
must have been instinctive cunning employed in self-preser- 
vation: and it was the general opinion of those competent 
to judge, that finding themselves thus closely beset, one 
pert had forced themselves within the interstices in the 

ks made by the willows and alder stumps, which were 
very numerous, and that the others had, like carp, simulta- 
neously plunged themselves into the mud below, which was 
some feet deep. 


Roach are abundant in most rivers of the temperate 
parts of Europe. In England they prefer streams of 
slow course, frequenting the deepest parts ‘by day, and 
by night feeding on the shallows. About the end of 
May, according to Mr. Yarrell, vast shoals come up to 
Loch Lomond, and are caught in nets by thousands. It 
was once supposed that they came up in shoals from the 
sea to deposit their spawn in the highest parts of the 
river, but most probably they come from the direc- 
tion only in which the sea lies, and not from the sea 
itself. Montagu gives the following fact from his own 
observation. Ina small river that runs into a large 
piece of water, nearly two miles in extent, close to the 
sea, on the south coast of Devon, there is no outlet but 


‘by means of percolation through the shingle that forms 


the barrier between it and the sea: in this situation 
roach thrive and multiply beyond all example. Some 
years ago, the sea broke its boundary, and flowed copi- 


‘ously into the lake at every tide for a considerable time, 


by which every species of fish was destroyed. 

The habits of this fish are gregarious, swimming con- 
stantly in large shoals. They feed on worms and herbs. 
They spawn about the end of May, and then the scales 
become rough to the touch, feeling like the external sur- 
face of an oyster-shell: hence it may be known when the 
fish is out of season. It is, however, held in small esti- 
mation for the table, but is best for food and finest in 
colour in October, a state produced probably by the 
variety as well as quantity of nutriment obtained during 
a long summer. 

“As sound as a roach,” is a saying that does not 
carry with it the degree of conviction that usually 
attaches to a popular apophthegm. Mr. Yarrell says 
that in old ichthyological works the fish is called roche, a 
word probably derived from the French word for rock. 
Hence the meaning stands confessed, if we admit a pun 
on the word, and say “as sound as a rock.” 

: The Dace, or as it is sometimes called the Dare or Dart, 
is somewhat allied with the roach in habits and appear- 
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ance, “ They be much of a kind,” says Walton, “in 
matter of feeding, cunning, goodness, and usually in 
size.” Dace are found in most rivers of England, and 
in many standing waters which have any feeding current 
running through them. But they delight in the rapid 
currents and eddies of rivers. A favourite resort is the 
point of junction between two streams ; and at mill-tails 
they may always be found, feeling themselves secure 
under the spray or foam. Although the roach delights 
more in stills than in streams, yet in autumn the decay- 
ing weeds will frequently lure him to join the dace in the 
streams and scowers; the dace also in very warm, sunny 
weather will visit the haunts of the roach, and hide wita 
him in deeps which are shaded by aquatic plants. 





THE DACE, (Leaciscus vulgaris.) 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
Jury 8, 1842, 

*T1s morn ! and, through the silent air, the Earth 
Its wide circumference, revolving, rolls 
In its huge wandering, noiseless ; ponderous, 
Yet lightsome as the Summer’s fleecy cloud. 
Save where the dark Antipodes repose, 
From highest summits the rock-tenants catch 
The earliest promise of the balmy day, ‘ ‘ 
While the great centre of our light and life, 
In bright eternity sublimely fixed, 
Receives the homage of the wakened world, 
In orisons, and hymns, and songs of birds. 
‘When, lo! a mighty shadow from afar, 
Cast from the opaque moon, unwonted task, 
‘With solemn motion spreading, such as fits 
Things vast, and wonders of the Eternal’s works, 
Comes dismally, and checks the struggling beam, 
From burning Zaara’s margin to the verge 
Of dreary Iceland ; sullen and depressed 
All Nature droops beneath the wondrous charm. 

Now Superstition clanks her fearful chain 
Amidst her gathered slaves. These, yet untaught, 
With feeble clangor mock the mighty scene, 
And trembling ask their fate; but, happy those 
‘Whom Science rules, and Truth’s eternal law, 
From lips of wise Copernicus, or traced 
By Galileo on a dungeon’s wall : 
They, conscious, view with admiration, 
Hailing the wise prediction with mute joy ; 
Nor fear, but humbly testify the power 
Of the Omnipotent, who made the spheres 
Obedient to creation. As I write, they pass! + 
And I am silent pondering the Eclipse. F. R. 


Tere is no other foundation for good morals than correct 
religious principles. —E..is. 


As in geometry, of all lines or surfaces contamed within 
the same bounds, the straight line and the plain surface are 
the shortest; so it is also in morality: by the right line of 
justice, upon the plain ground of virtue, a man soonest 
atrive to any well-chosen end,—Barzow, 
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PRODUCE OF A GRAIN OF WHEAT. 
Amonc the encouragements held out to our cottagers to 
aim at the successful cultivation of the more valuable 
products of the vegetable world, we notice with pleasure 
a benevolent effort communicated to us by Mrs. Gilbert, 
of East Bourn, Sussex, who, for many years past has 
offered a premium of a penny, three-halfpence, and two 
pence an ear for the greatest number of ears of wheat 
grown from one grain. ‘These premiums are paid, on 
the plant being produced complete at the Battle and 
Hastings Horticultural Show. Last year they were 
gained by James Saxby, for a plant producing eighty 
seven ears; by Henry Penfield for one having ninety- 
seven ears; and by John White for another which bore 
one hundred and ten ears. Mrs. Gilbert’s own gardener 
also succeeded in producing from one grain, a plant with 
a hundred and twenty ears. This plant was taken up by 
Dr. Daubeny, and exhibited at his lectures in Oxford. 

The average produce of wheat per acre in this country 
is stated, by the best authorities, to be twenty-six bushels, 
which, supposing it to be sown broadcast, three bushels 
to the acre, in the usual manner, does not give a return 
of ninefold the quantity of seed. Whereas, Mrs. Gilbert 
gives us an account of the produce of a grain of wheat, 
planted on 22nd July, 1840, the shoots divided into 
fourteen plants on the 11th of September, and subdivided 
into fifty-six plants on the Ist of December, and again 
divided, April 28th, into two hundred and fifty-two 
plants, which in September, 1841, had 3105 fine ears, 
and yielded 70,206 grains, which weighed six pounds 
nine ounces, that is, nearly a gallon of clean wheat. 
And even this favourable result was formerly exceeded 
by Mr. Miller, of Cambridge, who, as it is recorded in the 
Philosophical Transactions, sowed on the 2nd of June, afew 
grains of common red wheat, one of the plants from which 
had tillered so much, that on the 8th of August, he was 
enabled to divide it into eighteen plants, all of which 
were placed separately in the ground. In the course of 
September and October so many of these plants had 
again multiplied their stalks, that the number of plants 
which were separately set out to stand the Winter was 
sixty-seven. With the first growth of the Spring, the 
tillering went forward, so that at the end of March and 
beginning of April a farther division was made, and the 
number of plants now amounted to five hundred. Mr. 
Miller expressed his opinion that before the season had 
too far advanced, one other division might have been 
effected, when the number might have been at least 
quadrupled. The five hundred plants proved extremely 
vigorous, much more so than wheat under ordinary cul- 
ture; so that the number of ears submitted to the sickle 
was 21,109, or more than forty to each of the divided 
plants ; in some instances there were one hundred ears 
upon one plant. The ears were remarkably fine, some 
being six or seven inches long, and containing from sixty 
to seventy grains. The wheat, when separated from the 
straw, weighed forty-seven pounds and seven ounces, 
and measured three pecks and three quarters, the 
estimated number of grains being 576,840. 

These excellent results have been obtained by dibbling 
the grain three inches into the ground, and doubtless 
afford much encouragement to extend a practice which, 
as Mrs. Gilbert justly remarks, protects the seed from 
birds and frost, and causes the production of “ a good 
root, of fine stiff straw, together with a full ear, and a 
general hardihood of the plant which enables it to resist 
wind and rain.” On the stiffer description of soil, 
dibbling is not found to answer so well as in light land, 
for the dibble forms little cups in which the rain is apt 
to lodge, to the injury, if not to the destruction, of the 
seed. The dibble is an instrument about three feet long, 
all iron except the handle. In using it, the labourer 
walks backwards with one in each hand, and makes from 
3000 to 3050 holes in a day, giving a slight twist with 
the wrist at the moment of plunging the iron into the 
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ground, which makes a hole that does not again fill up 
by the crumbling of the soil. Children follow after the 
dibbler, and drop about three grains into each hole, 
We are told that dibbling costs in Hertfordshire only 
six shillings per acre, and in Norfolk and Suffolk from 
seven to ten shillings per acre, according to the distance 
of the holes, but where they are thickest, and three or 
four grains placed in each hole, it does not use more 
than two bushels of seed per acre. 

A writer in the Mark Lane Express says that dibbling 
has been upon the decline in the county of Suffolk for 
the last twenty years, but he believes it to be chiefly 
because it is attended with more trouble than drilling. 
He informs us that he has continued the practice himself 
ever since the year 1807, and for the following excellent 
reasons:—Ist. It encourages the poor man and his 
family by increasing his wages, and gives employment 
to his children, which they would not have if wheat was 
drilled. 2nd. It shows the children when young, that 
they are ordained by Providence to get their bread by 
the sweat of their brow. 3rd. In dibbling, men and 
children tread the land with their feet which makes the 
soil firmer and better for the crop. 4th. The land is 
more easily cleaned, for while in drilled wheat you can 
only hoe between the rows, in the dibbled you can 
hoe all round the plant. 5th. The seed goes farther 
into the ground from dibbling than drilling, the small 
end piercing deeper than it appears, while the drill 
appears deeper than it really is, the coulter of the drill 
raising mould on each side, so that when harrowed, the 
corn is not so deep as when dibbled. 6th. There is 
always more undercorn, that is, small ears, from the 
drill than from the dibble, and dibbling takes less seed. 
The above reasons appear quite sufficient to justify the 
commendations bestowed on this practice by the writer 
in question, who also states her conviction that dibbled 
wheat will generally be found the most productive, and 
will stand up better against wind and rain. 





Inpran Cuttivation.—The Hindoo modes of culture are in 
many respects peculiar; as in sowing several kinds of seed 
together and collecting the different crops as they succes- 
sively come to perfection. Though their rice is collected 
year after year, and often twice in the same year in the 
same field, without manure, they are well acquainted with 
the improving effects on land of the culture of leguminous 
plants; and also that the corn-grasses, rice excepted, im- 
poverish it: whence Dr. Roxburgh was of opinion, that 
“the Western parts of the Old World first learned the art 
of changing their crops.” They have, besides, employed 
the drill-plough from time immemorial, though this is 
considered a modern European invention.—Dr. Roy.s. 


VOYAGING IN SICILY. 

Towarps evening we stretched across from Reggio to Meg- 
sina, of which pretty city we had a fine moonlight view. 
We passed so neat to the shore that we could hear tlie 
voices of the boys bawling in the streets, the dogs baying 
the moon, and lastly, at nine o’clock, the drums of tlie 
garrison setting the watch. By this time it had fallen 
quite calm, with a heavy dew settling on everything. Over- 
head hung so clear and starlight a sky that we lingered 
on deck till late, enjoying the mysterious kind of view 
which a great town seen by moonlight always presents, 
especially if it be built on steep ground, with high moun- 
tains behind it, all cut, as those of Sicily ate, into deep 
glens, with intervening ridges richly clad with cultivation, 
and spangled with country houses, the pleasure-seats of thie 
more wealthy citizens. As we leaned over the vessel’s 
quarter, admiring this beautiful prospect, we caught the 
first breath of the land wind which was beginning to waft 
us gently along. The sails scarcely bulged out, the rich 
perfume of the orange flower came drifting off to us, and 
we thought every soul in Messina must be asleep, and that 
we alone were awake to enjoy the night. Suddenly a lowd 
crash from the bells of all the churches altered the white 
character of the scene, and gave life to what but the instant 
before had seemed buried in the deepest repose—Carraax 
Basu, Hatt. 
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RURAL ECONOMY FOR THE MONTHS. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Meanwhile to glad September's dawn 

Together hath mild Autumn drawn 

Rich gifts from bounteous nature's stores ; 

And still about his footsteps pours 

Profusely from the copious horn 

Fruits well-matured and yellow corn, 
Now to the corn field, ye whose hands 

The unfinished Harvest still demands! 

While still the season mild allows 

Unharmed the ripened grain to house, 

And earlier nights and shorter days 

Prohibit yet prolonged delays ; 

Speed forth incessant to complete 

The gathering of the gulden wheat; 

Or if the oat his pendents rear 

O’er arched; or barley's bristling ear 

Still standing crave your care to stow 

Its treasures in the swelling mow. 





Mant's British Months. 


Tue clear bright weather which frequently prevails 
during the early part of September is admirably suited 
for the occupations of the month, which consist chiefly 
in gathering up the remainder of the harvest, and in 
storing for winter use the various fruits of the fields and 
orchards. While several of the crops, such as potatoes, 
mangel-wurzel, turnips, &c., still remain on the ground, 
the harvesting of all kinds of grain is, in ordinary seasons, 
quite completed by the end of the month, and the face 
of the country in arable districts presents that wide and 
almost universal blank, so strongly indicative of the ap- 
proach of winter. But in the present state of agricul- 
ture, there is such active and constant employment of 
the soil, that our fields are soon again enlivened with the 
ploughman’s labours, and preparations are thus made for 
a new succession of crops, before we.have entirely lost 
the impression of the scene of plenty so lately spread out 
to our view. 

An important crop usually gathered in during this 
month, is the bean crop, which, though containing a large 
proportion of nutritious matter, does not exhaust the soil 
to the extent that might be expected. The succulent 
nature of the plant causes it to absorb much of its 
nourishment from the atmosphere, so that, perhaps, no 
other seed-bearing crop gives so large a return with so 
small an expenditure of the nutritive juices of the soil. 
As a general rule, this crop is left too long in the field, 
and both the bean straw and the grain are deteriorated 
in value thereby. But it is difficult at this busy season 
so to proportion the work as that each crop shall receive 
attention precisely at the proper time. 

When the leaves lose their colour and the pods of the 
beans begin to turn black, the crop is in a fit state to be 
harvested. It is either reaped with the sickle, or, if the 
haulm is short, as in the long-pod and mazagan, it is 
pulled up by the roots, when it is made into small 
sheaves tied with straw bands or tarred twine, and set 
up in the field to dry. Several communications have 
been made to the Board of Agriculture at different 
periods, as to the superior advantages resulting from the 
early cutting of the bean crop. The straw is reckoned 
to be of triple value, compared with that which stands 
till the leaves fall off; the grain greatly superior to that 
which has been bleached by the weather for weeks ; and 
in addition to these advantages the farmer has the 
opportunity of giving his land two or three ploughings, 
harrowings, &c., if necessary, previous to putting in his 
wheat crop. The growth of beans in England has con- 
siderably diminished of late years, a large portion of the 
consumption of both beans and peas being supplied from 
Denmark, Prussia, Germany, the Netherlands, France, 
Italy, and Malta; yet it is the opinion of the best agri- 
Culturists, that this crop is one of the finest preparations 
for wheat, and should enter into the rotation of crops 
wherever the soil will admit of it. 

Whilst the various kinds of pulse are occupying the 
attention of the farmer, a busy scene is going on in the 
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hop-growing districts; thus pleasingly alluded to by 
Bishop Mant. 

For now where Farnham’s mitred keep 

Sees chalky Wey beneath it creep, 

Slow stealing through the fertile fields 

Of Surrey; or the shady wealds 

Of Sussex, and her fruitful vales 

Court wooingly the southern gales ; 

Or where far off by Severn stream 

With frequent points ascending gleam, 

And crowned with many a-glistening vane, 

The pinnacles of Worcester’s fane ; 

Or where through undulating Kent, 

Glides the smooth Medway to present 

The tribute of her gentle tide 

To swell imperial Thames’s pride ; 

Or where yon venerable pile, 

O’er windowed nave and buttressed aisle, 

Lifts his embattled tower on high, 

As if with conscious majesty, 

That his the boast within to own 

Fair England’s hierarchal throne : 

Of old and young a mingled train, 

The village maid, the village swain, 

The hop-ground seek : unfix, and lay 

In prostrate rows the frequent stay, ° 

Round which aspiring, like the vine’s 

Lithe tendrils, creeps and climbs and twines, ¢ 

‘With many a scaly pendent drop, 

Our British vine, the twisted Hop, 
Although most of the hop-growers are also extensively 
engaged in other departments of agriculture, yet the 
peculiar value of this crop, and its precarious nature, 
render it an object of main importance, and demand for 
it, at this season in particular, the especial care of the 
husbandman. If the season is favourable, hop-picking 
commences in the latter part of August, but September 
is the regular season, and sometimes the month closes 
before the business of the gathering is over. 

Compared with most other departments of rural 
industry, hop-picking is light work, and gives employ- 
ment to women and children, as well as to men. 
Accordingly we find that the hop season is eagerly 
anticipated among the lower orders of those distriets 
where this crop is cultivated, and that it is regarded 
almost in the light of an universal holiday, It is of so 
much importance to the cultivator that fair weather 
should be made the most of, and that no opportunity of 
getting the hops secured in a good condition should be 
heedlessly neglected, that he calls out nearly the whole 
rnral population to assist him, and both old and young 
have thus the means of earning a little money in an easy 
way. It is a merry time when the poor families 
assemble in the hop-gardens. Baskets, sacks, and 
hop-bins, have been previously put in readiness by the 
farmer. Hop-bins are usually formed of upright stakes 
driven into the ground, upon the forked tops of which 
are placed horizontal poles, about two feet apart. A 
coarse cloth is hung upon these poles, and thus a tempo-, 
rary place of deposit is formed, as near as possible to 
the place where the hops are growing. Round these 
bins the pickers assemble resting the poles with the 
hop plants twining round them against the sides of the 
bins,. and carefully removing all the hops without 
gathering with them any of the leaves or stalks, Of 
course there are various departments in the task of hop- 
picking. Some are engaged in cutting off the growing 
bines or stalks near the roots, and then lifting the poles 
with the plants round them from the ground. Others 
take these poles in wagons to the place where the 
pickers are assembled; others again receive the poles 
from the. pickers, and prepare them for being carted 
away and stacked for future use. The progress of the 
hop-pickers is always superintended by some person in 
authority, who measures out the contents of the bins, as 
they become full, puts the hops in sacks, and sends 
them away to the oast-house, as it is called, where they 


are dried and packed for sale. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that no agreement is made 
with the hop-pickers respecting the rate of wages they 
are to receive, until the season is considerably advanced 
and the growers have had an opportunity of consulting 
together on the subject, and ascertaining in some 
measure the sort of return they may expect from their 
crop. But as the price generally fixed on does not 
often fall below that of the usual rate of harvest work, 
the hop-pickers have no reason to complain. 

It is during the busy month of September also, that 
in the fruitful vales of Devonshire, and the fertile 
districts of Hereford, 

From trees with golden splendour deckt 
And beauty’s roseate blush, collect 

The swains in baskets heaped on high 
The autumnal orchard’s rich supply. 
Still richer, where their nectarous juice 
The Redstreak’s pulpy fruits produce ; 
The Redstreak, long the boast and pride 
Of Hereford. 

That which is generally spoken of as the Devonshire 
cider-district includes portions of Dorsetshire, Somerset- 
shire, and Cornwall, while the Hereford district may 
also be said to include the cider districts of Gloucester- 
shire, Monmouthshire, and Worcestershire. In the 
former of these, t.e. the Devonshire district, the orchards 
are mostly shelving banks or hollow dells in the vicinity 
of the farm-houses, where the trees are sheltered from 
the wind, and where a great produce is frequentl 
obtained, but where the land becomes so overrun wit 
weeds that it is not of much value to the owner except 
for the single purpose of the apple crop. Sometimes 
these luxuriant weeds are cropped, and heaped up round 
the tree to serve as manure; but, besides this, there is 
very little attention paid to the trees, and they are 
suffered, in most cases, to go on from year to year, with- 
out that degree of care, judicious pruning, cleansing from 
moss, &¢., which the valuable nature of the crop, and 
the benefits derived from such attentions, where they are 
practised, might lead one to expect. 

The choice of orchard ground in the Hereford district, 
depends rather on the nature ofthe soil, than on the 
position of the farm-house. While the trees are young 
the land is under ordinary management, and the frequent 
ploughings and stirrings of the soil round their roots 
is highly beneficial. Agreeably with this method, Mr. 
Marshall, in his Rural Economy of Gloucestershire, re- 
commends that apple-trees should be planted upon a 
recently broken-up sward; that the soil should be kept 
under a state of arable management until the trees be 
well grown, then laid down to grass, remaining in sward 
until the trees be removed and their roots decayed, when 
it should again be subjected to a course of arable 
management. 

The varieties of apple cultivated in the Hereford 
district are more numerous than in any other part of 
England, and in that district it is customary to insert the 
grafts about six feet from the ground, and to plant the 
trees in rows which are about sixty-six feet apart, while 
the trees in the rows are about thirty-six feet distant 
from each other. This is where the soil is rich, and the 
trees are expected to spread well and vigorously. In 
Devonshire the grafts are inserted at three or four feet 
from the ground and the trees planted about sixteen feet 
apart. ‘ 

The practice of “ poulting,” or beating down the apples 
with poles, is very injurious to the young wood of the tree, 
and it is far better to collect at intervals, where it is 
practicable, such as can be -shaken from the branches, 
without having recourse to this violent method.-. Apples 
intended for cider are collected in heaps according to 
their varieties, and are allowed to remain fora month or 
six weeks until they become mellow. The rude machi- 
nery by which cider is manufactured is then much in 
request. The process of cider-making as it is carried 


on in the Hereford district, and which differs in some 
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trivial points from that employed in Devonshire, is thus 
described by a modern writer :— 

The apples are thrown into a circular stone trough, 
usually about eighteen feet in diameter, called the chase, 
round which the runner, a heavy circular stone, is turned 
by one or sometimes two horses. When the fruit has been 
ground until the rind and the core are so completely reduced 
that a handful of “ must” when squeezed will all pass with- 
out lumps between the fingers, and the maker sees from the 
white spots that are in it that the pips have been broken, a 
square horse-hair cloth is spread under a screw press, and 
some of the must is poured from pails upon the hair, the 
edges and corners of which are folded inwards so as to pre- 
vent its escape. Ten or twelve of these hairs are piled and 
filled one upon the other, and then surmounted with a 
frame of thick boards. Upon this the screw is slowl 
worked down by a lever; and with the pressure a thic 
brown juice exudes from the hairs, leaving within them 
only a dry residue, which, in years when apples are scarce, 
is mixed with water, ground again, and the liquid pressed 
out as before. This latter product is called “ water cider,” 
a thin unpalatable liquor, which is given to the labourers 
early in the year. The cider is received by a channel in 
the frame of the press, upon which the hairs stand, empty- 
ing into a flat tub called a “tun.” From the tun it is poured 
with buckets or racking cans into casks, placed either out 
of doors, or in sheds + Bes there is a free current of air. In 
about three or four days, more or less according to the heat 
of the weather, the liquor usually will ferment; the thick 
heavier parts will subside as a sediment at the bottom of the 
cask, and the lighter become bright clear cider. ‘This 
should then be racked or drawn off into another cask, and 
the sediment be put to strain through linen bags, 

Experience must teach the ‘cider manufacturer, what 
sorts of apples should be ground together, and what pro- 
portions of each will be likely to produce the desired 
flavour. Considerable difficulty sometimes occurs in 
preserving the strength and valuable properties ‘of the 
cider; a. common evil being rapidity of fermentation, 
which leaves the liquor sour and unpalatable. ‘When 
the fermentation appears to be going’ on too fast, the 
best way of checking it is to rack off the liquor into 
another cask, without the least delay. This remedy may 
be repeated if necessary two or three times. 

The close of the month of September generally 
brings with it storms and equinoctial gales, that fast 
strew the earth with leaves and branches, perhaps yet 
unwithered, but torn by the yiolence of the wind.’ ‘These 
autumn tempests are described in Bloomfield’s Farmer's 
Boy, with much truth and beauty, and he thus alludes to 
the satisfaction of the farmer, who, startled from his sleep 
by the storm, composes himself again to repose with the 
recollection that. Harvest is over. 

Where now’s the trifler? where the child of pride t 
These are the moments when the heart is tried ! 
Nor lives the man, with conscience e’er so clear,’ 
But feels a solemn, reverential fear ; 

Feels too a joy relieve his aching breast 

When the spent storm hath howled itself to rest. 
Still, welcome beats the long continued shower, 
And sleep protracted, comes with double power ; 
Calm dreams of bliss bring on the morning sun, 
For every barn is filled, and Harvest done! 


Bovent Knowteper.—Carey, writing during the period 
Coventry had held the Great Seal, (in Charles the First’s 


time) refers to the complaints which were then current, of | 
the delay and expenses of the Court of Chancery. He 

mentions a case of two brothers centesting in that Court the 
possession of a gold chain worth 60/.: the suit proceeded 
until the litigants had expended 100/., when the elder over- 
tured to the younger brother: “ You see how these men 
feed on us, and we are as near an end of our cause as when 
we began: I will give you one half of the chain and keep 
the other, and so end this endless cause; and pray let us 
both make much of this wit, so dearly bought.” —E, Jessx, 
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